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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



July, 



won a great victory at Arques, and you were not there ! 



ADDRESS OF H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 

The present condition of the question of International 
Arbitration seems to me to be this : We have lost the 
Treaty which embodied it in good form, but we have not 
lost the principle. That remains. The Senate in defeat- 
ing the Treaty did not defeat the principle. Indeed it 
did not even bring it into question. It was a particular 
form of application of it that was rejected. No Senator, 
so far as we are informed, ventured in the debate in 
executive session to condemn arbitration as a means of 
settling international questions that defy diplomacy and 
invite war. The Olney-Pauncefote convention was sent 
into that senatorial limbo of departed treaties whence no 
document ever returns ; but the spirit of arbitration lives 
on and lives to prevail. We do not doubt that it will 
ultimately triumph, because it commends itself to human 
reason. 

Nobody contends that the arbitrament of the sword is 
better than the arbitrament of reason. Men excuse wars 
sometimes on the ground that they are preferable to dis- 
honor ; but no sane man advances the idea that the battle- 
field is the only place of honor. There was a time in the 
memory of most of us when the practice of duelling pre- 
vailed in sections of this country. Men would settle 
ordinary disputes in the ordinary way; but when the 
cause of quarrel affected their honor, as they called it, 
there was but one way of settling it and that was by 
sword or pistol. They must fight until one or the other 
had fallen. The one who survived the murderous encoun- 
ter held that he had vindicated his honor. Nations, in 
the not remote past, were accustomed to vindicate their 
honor in much the same way ; but the argument which 
makes the duel appear irrational and brutish applies also, 
with modifications and exceptions, of course, to the fight 
to the death between nations. 

The Senate has not disturbed, I say, the principle of 
arbitration, nor weakened a single argument which its 
friends advanced in support of the Anglo-American 
Treaty which so admirably embodied it. Our cause is 
left to us undefeated, undiminished, and uninjured. I 
have no doubt that all, or nearly all, of those who voted 
against it would admit this without hesitation. 

Another thing. The defeat of the Treaty has not 
weakened our cause before the country. I think it quite 
possible that the extent and strength of. the public desire 
for ratification of the Treaty was over-estimated. I be- 
lieve the current of opinion set generally in that direction ; 
but much of it was unintelligent and therefore weak. 
Everybody said arbitration was a good thing in itself, 
better and more humane than war ; but many were not 
prepared to meet the specious arguments that were ad- 
vanced against the particular application of it proposed 
in the Treaty. They were easily impressed by the utter- 
ances of Senators to the effect that it would be dangerous 
for the United States to ratify this Treaty. It would tie 
our hands and place us completely at the mercy of Eng- 
land, unscrupulous England, ever seeking her own 
aggrandizement at the expense of others and absorbed in 
her own selfish schemes in every quarter of the globe. 
All the advantages of the proposed convention were on 
the side of our hereditary foe. She is strong, she is 
cunning, she is not to be trusted. 



These considerations were conclusive to many, because 
they lacked in their own minds sufficient arguments to 
overcome them. The appeal for the cause of prejudice 
was stronger than the appeal for the cause of reason. 
Others who had a more thorough understanding as to the 
purpose, scope and safeguards of the Treaty were not 
moved by the attacks against it, and estimated the stal- 
wart Americanism of its opponents at its true value. 

It is a hopeful fact that arbitration is in no sense a 
party question. The parties are not divided on it. 
Democrats voted for the Treaty and Democrats voted 
against it. Republicans supported it and Republicans 
were also found in opposition to it. Neither is it a sec- 
tional question. It is not the North on one side and the 
South on the other ; nor is the East divided from the 
West. Nor is it a sectarian question. The Churches are 
not arrayed on opposite sides. We have therefore no 
political, sectional, or sectarian prejudices to overcome. 

What the present situation demands, it seems to me, is 
a campaign of education. The question of arbitration 
may seem to us a very elementary question. The rea- 
sons for it crowd upon us, because we are trained in 
habits of thought ; but it is not so with the masses. 
They need to have all the arguments which are convinc- 
ing to us given to them again and again, so that they 
maybe thoroughly grounded in them. 

I am a member of a benevolent board which adminis- 
ters annually vast sums of money. It is a large body 
and it is a picked body of able, intelligent and conse- 
crated men. A suit had been pending between this 
Board and another Board of the same Church concerning 
a bequest for a small amount. The decision had not been 
in our favor, and a request came to us from the other 
Society that a Board of Arbitrators be appointed, so 
that the matter might be settled without going to the 
higher court. This proposition, strange to say, did not 
meet with unanimous favor. There were those who held 
that the suit should be prosecuted to the end. When 
they were reminded that brother should not go to law 
with brother, and that arbitration was a more Christian 
as well as a more sensible way of settling the question 
at issue, the response was that arbitration was a compar- 
atively new method, that it had its difficulties and uncer- 
tainties and that the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, 
though drawn by two eminent and accomplished states- 
men and deemed well-nigh perfect, was found by the 
Senate to be full of dangerous errors. Let the war in 
the courts, they said, go on. And so it was decided, 
though at a subsequent meeting, on an appeal made by 
an able jurist, the question was sent to arbitration. 

I mention this instance to show that the public need a 
larger and more liberal education in the elementary prin- 
ciples of arbitration. 

I think the present situation requires that we go a step 
further and show how admirably the principles of arbi- 
tration are applied in the rejected Treaty. We can hold 
it up as a model, not perhaps as a perfect model, for it 
has not been tried and experience might show that it has 
defects ; but we can treat it as a working model, use it as 
a sort of object lesson, showing how the best English 
and American statesmanship approach the problem, how 
simple the proposed machinery is, and how every critical 
point is safeguarded. In this connection we can quote 
from the Senators who supported it, and reply to the 
arguments of those who opposed it. 
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I think we have a great work to do in fortifying sound 
public opinion, in making converts from the opposition 
and in creating an intelligent interest in the large class 
of indifferent persons. 



ETERNAL PEACE. 

Bt Immanuel Kant. 

(continued.) 

2. The idea of international right presupposes a num- 
ber of independent neighboring states. Although such a 
state of things is really a state of war, unless there is 
some federative union between them to prevent the out- 
break of hostilities, yet from the standpoint of reason 
such a condition is better than their fusion into one 
through the influence of a power which subordinates the 
rest and passes into a universal monarchy. For laws 
lose in force in proportion as dominion increases in ex- 
tent, and a soulless despotism, after it has rooted out the 
germs of good, at last lapses into anarchy. Every state, 
however, or at any rate its ruler, desires to put itself into 
a condition of lasting peace by bringing the whole world, 
if possible, under its sway. But nature wills it otherwise. 
She makes use of two means to prevent peoples from 
mixing and to keep them separate, viz., difference of lan- 
guage and difference of religion. This indeed affords 
opportunity for mutual hate and an excuse for war, but 
with the growth of civilization and the gradual approach 
of men to one another it leads to greater unity in princi- 
ples and to that understanding which leads to peace. 
Such a peace is brought forth and securely established, 
not like despotism, by the weakening and destruction of 
all the forces of freedom, but through that equilibrium 
which is the result of a most active rivalry between them. 

3. Thus as nature wisely separates peoples whom the 
will of each state, even with professed respect for their 
international rights, might unite to itself through cunning 
or violence, so on the other hand she brings together, 
through their mutual self-interest, peoples whom the idea 
of cosmopolitan right would never have secured against 
violence and war. The spirit of commerce, here meant, 
cannot tolerate war and sooner or later takes possession 
of every people. Because of all the forces under the con- 
trol of the power of the state the power of money is the 
most indispensable, states see themselves compelled, of 
course not by motives of morality, to further the main- 
tenance of peace, and, wherever in the world war threat- 
ens to break out, to prevent it by mediation, just as if 
they were in a permanent league with each other for this 
purpose. For great combinations for the purpose of war 
can in the nature of the case only very rarely be made, 
and still more rarely can they succeed. In this manner 
nature guarantees perpetual peace through the mechanism 
of the human inclinations. Of course she does not do 
this with a sufficient certainty to enable us to make a 
definite prophecy of its future establishment. But the 
certainty is practically sufficient, and makes it a duty to 
work for the attainment of the end as not at all chimeri- 
cal. 

SECOND SUPPLEMENT. 

Secret article for securing Perpetual Peace. 

A secret article in transactions connected with public 
law is, from the objective point of view, or that of its 
content, a contradiction ; subjectively however, judged 



from the point of view of the quality of the person who 
dictates it, there may very properly be matter for secrecy. 
Such a person may find it of very doubtful propriety to 
have it publicly proclaimed that he is the author of the 
proposal. 

The only possible article of this kind is contained in 
the following proposition : 

The maxims of philosophers concerning the conditions oj 
the possibility of public peace shall be taken into account by 
the states which are armed jor war. 

It seems, however, for the legislative authority of a 
state, to which of course must be attributed the greatest 
wisdom, to be belittling to seek among its subjects (the 
philosophers) instruction as to the principles of its con- 
duct toward other states, though it may be very advisable 
to do so. Thus the state will consult them silently, mak- 
ing a secret of it, that is to say, it will allow them to 
speak freely and openly about the general maxims accord- 
ing to which war should be conducted and peace brought 
about, which of course they will do of their own accord 
if not forbidden. The cooperation of the states in this 
matter will, however, need no special agreement among 
them to bring it about, for it is made certain by the felt 
obligations of the universal moral law set up by the hu- 
man reason. By all this is not meant that the state shall 
prefer the principles of the philosopher to the dictates of 
the jurist, who is the representative of the power of the 
state, but only that the philosopher must be heard. The 
jurist, who has taken as his symbol the scales of right 
and at the same time the sword of justice, commonly 
makes use of the latter, not simply to ward off from the 
former all extraneous influences, but, in case one side of 
the balance does not sink, to throw his sword into it (vae 
metis) . The jurist, who is not in the moral sense a phil- 
osopher, has the greatest temptation to do this, because 
his only business is to apply existing laws, not to inquire 
whether these need improvement ; and this really lower 
order of his calling he reckons as belonging to the higher 
because it is accompanied with power, as is the case also 
with the other two callings, theology and medicine. 
Among these allied powers the philosophic holds a very 
lowly position. It is said of philosophy that she is the 
handmaid of theology, amd such also she is said to be of 
law and medicine. But it is not quite clear " whether she 
carries the torch before her gracious mistress or holds up 
her train behind." 

It is not to be expected, nor even desired, that kings 
should pursue philosophy or that philosophers should be- 
come kings. Because the possession of power unavoid- 
ably destroys the free exercise of reason. But that kings 
or sovereign-peoples, who govern themselves according to 
laws of equality, should not let the class of philosophers 
disappear or be silenced, but allow them to speak openly, 
is necessary to both for enlightenment in the performance 
of their functions. For this class of persons, from their 
very nature, are incapable of faction and club-organiza- 
tion, and cannot therefore be even suspected of propagan- 
dism. 

APPENDIX. 

On the Disagreement Between Morality and Politics in 
Reference to Perpetual Peace. 

Morality, conceived as a system of unconditionally au- 
thoritative principles according to which we ought to act, 
has in its objective significance a necessary relation to 



